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—Gandhara, Kizil and Dunhuang— 
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Abstract 

The story of the Sibi-Jataka is one of the well-known tales of the Jatakas. It is depicted in 
many works of visual art from Gandhara, the Karakorum Highway, Mathura, Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Kizil, Dunhuang and other areas. This paper aims to explain the reasons for 
the dissemination of Sibi-Jataka imagery north-eastwards from Gandhara to Kizil and 
Dunhuang. First, figurative designs of the Sibi-Jataka found in India, Gandhara, the 
Karakorum Highway, Kizil, and Dunhuang are surveyed and it is clarified that the imagery of 
a falcon chasing a pigeon is confined to Gandhara, Kizil and Dunhuang. Second, it is 
demonstrated that this fact corresponds with the contents of the stories described in six 
Chinese translations of northern Buddhist texts. Third, it is obviously shown that falconry was 
practiced in West Asia, Central Asia, and China. To conclude, the north-eastward 
dissemination of Sibi-Jataka imagery of a falcon chasing a pigeon from Gandhara to Kizil and 
Dunhuang was done by Central Asian people who were familiar with falconry. 
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Introductory remarks 
The story of the Sibi-Jataka' is one of the well-known tales of the Jatakas, a collection of 
previous birth stories of Gautama Buddha. The outline of the story is as follows: 

When Indra was saddened to learn that there was no merciful and benevolent man in the 
world, his celestial architect Visvakarman directed his attention to a king called Sibi who was 
renowned for justice and mercy. To test the true nature of this king, Indra instructed 
Visvakarman to disguise himself as a pigeon. Indra himself assumed the guise of a falcon and 
attempted to chase the pigeon. The pigeon took refuge from the falcon in King Sibi’s armpit. 
However, the falcon came to the king to demand justice and persuade the king that the pigeon 
was his legitimate game and he would die from starvation if the king did not give him the 
pigeon. Then, the king decided to sacrifice his own flesh. He had a balance brought to him 
and cut off a portion of his flesh. King Sibi put his flesh and the pigeon on the balance, but 
the pigeon became heavier and heavier. Consequently, King Sibi continued to cut off flesh 
from other parts of his body despite endangering his life. Lastly, King Sibi declared his firm 
resolution to Indra, stating he would not regret his deed. Then, Indra and Visvakarman 
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resumed their original form and healed the king. The split body of King Sibi and he was 
restored to his former state. 

There are many works of visual art that depict this story from Gandhara, the Karakorum 
Highway, Mathura, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Kizil, Dunhuang, Southern China,” Tibet’ 
and South-East Asia.* Dieter Schlingloff investigated the figurative representations of the 
Sibi-Jataka in his monumental monograph on the wall paintings of Ajanta, wherein he also 
collected and illustrated a number of figurative images of the tale, including, Gandharan and 
Indian sculptures as well as wall paintings from Kizil and Dunhuang. He compared the 
relevant images with the tales described in Buddhist texts and attempted to classify the 
different renderings of the aforementioned balances typologically.” Edith Parlier made 
iconographical description of the Sibi-Jataka reliefs from Gandhara, Mathura and South India 
after pointing out that the story of King Sibi derived from Vedic and Brahmanical rituals and 
myths of Agni, Indra and Soma.° Monika Zin studied the north-eastward transmission of the 
Sibi-Jataka imagery from Gandhara to Central Asia on the basis of three wall paintings found 
at Hadda or Buner, Kizil and Dunhuang. She analysed these from the perspective of 
comparative iconography. According to her, the design of the newly-found Gandharan wall- 
painting from Hadda, dated to the fifth century CE, is different from that of the Gandharan 
relief panel of the British Museum (Fig. 1) and its narrative depiction is rather closer to the 
Central Asian type’ In recent years Yasuo Inamoto, investigated the depiction of the Sibi- 
Jataka on a silver pagoda of Asoka, which is decorated with further four Jataka stories.® 

Other preceding studies on the Sibi-Jataka were mostly conducted on the basis of literary 
sources. Marion Meisig translated all stories of the Sibi-Jataka contained in Buddhist texts 
and the Mahabharata into German.’ The tale of the Sibi-Jataka narrated in the Mahabharata 
seems to be the original version of this story. Masafumi Machida classified the relevant tales 
into three types according to their contents: The first type relates that King Sibi gave his flesh 
to the falcon in order that the pigeon may be saved; in the second type, King Sibi donated his 
eyes to a blind Brahmin; and the third is a conglomeration of the former two.'° Furthermore, 
Hisashi Matsumura opined that the version of the narrative in the Da zhi du lun (K #9 FE iit, 
Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, T. 25, no. 1509) was inherited from the Da zhung yan lun jing 
(Mahayanasitralamkara, KYLE, T. 4, no. 201) and the Xian yu jing (Balapanditasitra, 
Wt, T. 4, no. 202).'' Kiyoshi Okano, after clarifying all metamorphoses of the Sibi- 
Jataka, revised and translated the relevant three Buddhist narratives into Japanese: the 
Sarvamdada, chapter 55 of the Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata; the Sibisubhasita, chapter 91; 
and the Maitrakanyaka, chapter 92.'" Fumi Nakamura comparatively examined the stories 
written in the Sanpoe (= [& if ) alongside those of other Buddhist texts and the 


* Cultural Relics and Archaeology Institute of Zhejiang Province 2002: 136, 138-139; Nara National 
Museum 2009: 281-282, pl. 27-1. 

* Chandra 1986: 566, fig. 1741, 569, fig. 1752. 

* — Krom 1930: fig. 17; Forman 1980: figs. 76, 77. 

* — Schlingloff 1977: 57-70: 1988: 86-92: 2000: 222-230. 

® Parlier 1991: 147-160, see also Ohnuma 2007: 3-8, 121-122, 192-193 ete. 
7 Zin 2013: 43-46, fig. 3. 

*  Tnamoto 2018: 92-93. 

* Meisig 1995. 

'0 Machida 1980: 636-637. 

"Matsumura 2004: 879-873 (76-82). 

'* Okano 2008: 57-155. 
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Mahabharata." 

Thus, preceding studies of the Sibi-Jataka have largely focused on the contents of the 
story. It is only D. Schlingloff that has analysed the structure of Sibi-Jataka imagery. 
Therefore, this paper aims to review figurative designs of the Sibi-Jataka, with reference to 
the pioneering study by D. Schlingloff. First, I will survey the images found in Gandhara, the 
Karakorum Highway, Mathura, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Kizil and Dunhuang. Second, I 
will compare these with the contents of the stories as described in Buddhist texts. Focusing 
on the motif of falconry, last I would like to clarify the reasons for the dissemination of Sibi- 
Jataka imagery north-eastwards from Gandhara to Kizil and Dunhuang. 


1. Sibi-Jataka imagery 
Gandhara 
(Fig. 1) The British Museum, 23. 2cm x 32. 4cm 

To the viewer’s left of the relief panel, a drooping King Sibi is seated on a throne, his 
right armpit supporting himself on one side, while with his other arm clasps the woman in 
front of him, his hand on her back. He has a moustache and wears a crest turban. A pigeon 
stands beside the king’s footstool. This footstool emphasises the king’s bared leg from which 
a kneeling figure with a moustache cuts with a knife. Above them a broken figure of a falcon 
can be observed. On the side of the relief, to the viewer’s right, a youthful haloed deity with a 
moustache, Visvakarman, stands almost in profile with his right hand raised, the palm facing 
outwards. Besides him, Indra, slightly turned toward the king, raises his right hand at a right 
angle to himself, the thumb across the palm, and in his left hand he holds a flat vajra. 
Between him and the group around King Sibi, an almost frontal figure, also with a moustache 
and turned ever so slightly towards the king, holds a balance, a weighing device of steelyard 
type, consisting of a suspended bar which is supported by a damaged hand. At one end, what 
must be the king’s flesh is heaped in a suspended bag, its weight measured along the other, 
longer side of the bar (after W. Zwalf).'* 


(Fig. 2) The Museum of Ryukoku University, H: ca. 50cm 

This wall painting was allegedly unearthed at Hadda or Buner. The Sibi-Jataka is depicted 
to the viewer’s right. A haloed King Sibi is seated on a throne holding a pigeon in his left 
hand and a kneeling male figure (the king’s retainer) is cutting the king’s thigh with a knife 
held in his right hand. To their left is a standing man holding a balance from which two plates 
are suspended. A pigeon perches on one, while on the other is a lump of King Sibi’s flesh. 
Above them a brown falcon chases a pigeon. Unfortunately, the colour of the pigeon is faded. 
Two persons are depicted to the viewer’s left, but it is difficult to identify any with Indra, 
Visvakarman As regards the standing male to the right of the king, M. Zin identified as the 
Brahmin who demanded the eyes of King Sibi.'° The date of this painting is assumed to be 
the fifth century CE on the basis of stylistic similarities it exhibits with the paintings of 
Bamiyan and Ajanta.'° 


'. Nakamura 2008: 23-67. 

‘4 Zwalf 1996: 141-142. 

' Zin 2013: 46, fig. 3; 2018: 115, fig. 11, This identification as a Brahmin might be revised or scrutinised, but 
it is beyond the scope of this paper because it is not concerned with falconry. 

'© Zin 2013: 46. 
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In comparison with Fig. 1, this painting shows a few differences. The seated King Sibi, 
falcon and pigeon are represented, while Indra and Visvakarman are not. King Sibi holds a 
pigeon in the left hand, while in Fig. 1, the pigeon is perching besides the footstool, hiding 
itself from the falcon. The structure of the balance is also different. Therefore, we can assume 
that this wall painting does not exactly follow the iconographic design of Fig. 1. In other 
words, the imagery close to this might have evolved from the Fig. 1, and seems to have 
prevailed as the established design of the Sibi-Jataka in Gandhara. 


Thalpan 
(Fig. 3) Rock -engraving 

This and the next rock-engraving are from the Karakorum Highway. This first shows 
King Sibi holding a dagger and attempting to cut off the flesh from his right thigh. In front of 
him, a man, or his retainer, holds a balance with two suspending strings: On one side of the 
balance we see the king’s flesh while on other side perches a pigeon.'’ This depiction of the 
balance is close to that of Fig. 2. The variances in iconography between Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
resides in that the pigeon and falcon are not depicted in flight. What is more, it is the king and 
not his retainer who cuts the flesh and distinctly a kneeling man worships the king. 


Shatial 
(Fig. 4) Rock-engraving 

King Sibi, depicted with flaming shoulders and usnisa, sits cross-legged, akin to a 
Buddha in meditation, and holds a pigeon with both hands. One of his retainers holds a 
balance, one side of which encloses a pigeon while the other side seems to contain a portion 
of the king’s flesh, as was observed in Fig. 3;'* similarly the falcon chasing a pigeon is not 
represented as is the case with Fig. 3. However, a kneeling man worships the king. 


These two images from Thalpan and Shatial do not adopt the Gandharan Sibi-Jataka 
model (Fig. 1) but rather represent an independent tradition, because the falcon, Indra and 
Visvakarman are not represented. As regards the form of the balance they are closer to that of 
the wall painting (Fig. 2). 


Kizil 
(Fig. 5) cave 13 

A haloed male is seated on a throne with a naked upper body and his arms raised, as if 
catching a flying blue pigeon chased by a white falcon in flight. This person was identified as 
King Sibi by E. Waldschmidt.'’ To the left of the king is standing a male seemingly holding a 
balance. In front of him a haloed male is kneeling. He is likely a retainer of the king who is 
expected to cut off the king’s flesh, but does not show such an act. 


(Fig. 6) cave 17 
A haloed King Sibi is seated on a throne with a naked upper body and his arms raised, 


'-  Thewalt 1983: 625-627, fig. 2; Sugimoto 2002: 38, fig. 18. 
'S  Thewalt 1983: 627-629, figs. 3, 4, pl. XL; Sugimoto 2002: 38, fig. 19. 
' Waldschmidt 1928: 44-45; Zin 2013: 43, fig. 2; 2018: 115, fig. 13. 
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perhaps indicating an invitation. Above him a brown falcon chases a blue pigeon. To the left 
of the king a man (probably his retainer), with both legs crossed, is cutting off the king’s flesh 
from his left leg. Behind King Sibi sits another haloed man with both legs crossed. It is 
difficult to identify this male figure. 


(Fig. 7) cave 114 

King Sibi is seated on a throne with both arms raised in an attempt to catch and protect a 
white pigeon being chased by a brown falcon. In front of King Sibi stands a kneeling man 
cutting off flesh from King Sibi’s right leg or thigh. To the left of the king stands another man 
holding a balance with two bowls suspended. 


(Fig. 8) cave 38 

King Sibi prepares to weigh his body, his left leg placed on a plate that hangs from the 
balance. Much of the flesh of his legs has already been cut off and therefore the bones are 
exposed. The man standing before him holds the balance, and on the other plate sits a pigeon. 
In front of them stands a falcon watching the king. The design of this painting was 
undeniably created in Kizil. 


Dunhuang 
(Fig. 9) cave 275, north wall, Northern Liang (4t25%) 

King Sibi is seated with one foot placed on the opposite thigh and on the palm of his right 
hand stands a blue-green pigeon. In front of him a man is cutting off the flesh from King 
Sibi’s left leg. Above them a celestial being praises his benevolent action. 


(Fig. 10) cave 254, Northern Wei (ALB) 

King Sibi, depicted much larger than the other figures, occupies the center of the wall 
painting. He is seated with one foot placed on the opposite thigh and a blue-green pigeon 
rests on the palm of his right hand. In front of him a male figure is cutting off flesh of the 
king’s leg. Above them a white falcon is chasing a white pigeon. To the viewer’s right a man 
wearing a tunic holds a balance; M. Zin sees in this male figure a distinct demonic character, 
which she attributes to the visual tradition of Kizil; indeed, another painting from the site 
may represent a person with demonic features plucking out the king’s eye.”’ King Sibi’s flesh 
and a pigeon are placed on the balance. To the viewer’s left, King Sibi is surrounded and 
praised by his subjects. 


As for these wall paintings of Kizil and Dunhuang, some Gandharan models such as 
Fig. 2 might have served as a reference, but it is extremely difficult to definitively prove the 
direct stylistic and iconographic influences from Gandhara. 


Mathura 
(Figs. 11, 12) The Indian Museum, Kolkata 

This relief panel once decorated a vedikd of a Buddhist site in Mathura. The Sibi-Jataka is 
divided into two scenes. In the first scene (Fig. 11), to the proper right, King Sibi is seated on 


Zin 2013: 44. 
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a throne and conceals a pigeon in the palm of his left hand. In front of him two male figures, 
perhaps the king’s retainers, are represented. A falcon perches on a pillar. In the second scene 
(Fig. 12), to the proper left, King Sibi is also seated on a throne, holding a pigeon in his left 
hand and a knife in the right, with which he cuts his right leg. A male figure stands before 
him, holding a balance. A pigeon and the flesh of King Sibi are placed on the balance.”' The 
scene of the falcon chasing the pigeon is neglected. 


Amaravati 
(Fig. 13) The British Museum 

The scene on this relief panel seems to be associated with either the Sibi-Jataka or the 
Sarvamdadavadana. The king cuts off pieces of his own flesh to be weighed against a bird, in 
order that the latter’s life may be saved. The king kneels on his right knee, cutting flesh from 
his left thigh with a sword and putting it into a bowl on the ground. To his left stands a man 
dressed in a full-length pleated gown with a balance ready to receive the king’s flesh. All the 
people around them express their distress at the king’s action.” 


R. Knox argues that this scene should be associated with the Sibi-Jataka. However, C. 
Sivaramamurti and M. Zin identified the scene with the Sarvamdadavadana because a hunter 
is not depicted,” and D. Schlingloff similarly states it cannot be a depiction of the Sibi- 
Jataka, as a falcon is not depicted.” Takushu Sugimoto enumerated twelve sculptures from 
Amaravati that may depict either the Sibi-Jataka or the Sarvamdadavadana.” Ratan Parimoo 
investigated the figurative representations of the Sarvamdadavadana. However he did not 
distinguish the figurative representations of the Sibi-Jataka from those of the Sarvam- 
dadavadana.”° 

The story of Sarvamdada in chapter 55 of the Bodhisattvavaddanakalpalatad and another 
witness in the Dvavimsatyavadanakathd run thus”’: One day a scared pigeon, fleeing from a 
hunter, flew to King Sarvamdada who promised to help the bird. The hunter, named Naisada 
(Indra in disguise) appeared shortly thereafter and requested that the king give him the pigeon 
as his game, since without it his family would suffer from hunger. As the hunter refused to 
take money instead of the pigeon the king decided to hide him. A balance was brought forth 
and a certain man called Pisangapurusa cut the flesh from king’s arms and legs with a knife 
and put it on the balance-pan, but the weight was never sufficient to balance the scales.” 

The Sarvamdadavadana closely parallels the Sibi-Jataka. The major difference between 
the two is that the falcon of the latter is a hunter in the former. Therefore the 
Sarvamdadavadana can be understood as a version of the Sibi-Jataka. 


*! Sugimoto 2000: 62-63, fig. 20. 

Knox 1992: 64. 

3. Sivaramamurti 1942: 228-229; Knox 1992: 62-64; Zin 2016: 48. 

*  Schlingloff 2000: 232. 

*. Sugimoto 2001: 123-126, figs. 20-27. 

°° Parimoo 2009: 90-92. 

The story of Sarvamdadavadana is very old but these siitras are not old. The Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata is 
dated to the eleventh century CE and the Dvavimsatyavadanakatha to later than the eleventh century CE. 

*8 Okano 2008: 60-82; Okada 1993: 164-167; The story of Sarvamdadavadana is narrated in the Liu du ji jing 
(Satpdramitasamgrahasitra 7\ FE && #, T. 3, no. 152: 1b-c). The name of the king cutting his thigh is 
Sarvamdada. However, the structure of this story is similar to the Sibi-Jataka. 
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(Fig. 14) The Archaeological Museum, Amaravatt 

In the centre of this relief panel, the king kneels and cuts off his flesh from the left thigh 
with a sword in his right hand. His retainers are depicted around him but neither a pigeon nor 
a hunter with a balance can be seen. 


(Fig. 15) The Archaeological Museum, Amaravatt 

Most of this relief panel is missing. The parts that are still extant depict the king cutting 
off the flesh of his left thigh with a sword and surrounded by retainers who exude an evident 
anxiety for what he is doing. His posture is the same as that depicted on other Indian relief 
panels introduced above. 


Nagarjunakonda 
(Fig. 16) The Archaeologoical Museum, Nagarjunakonda 

The upper part of this relief panel is missing. To the proper left, only half of the king’s 
throne is depicted, under which the king is shown cutting off his flesh with a sword. In front 
of the king a man with a balance puts on a hat; he is probably a hunter. The king’s flesh is on 
the balance-plate and a pigeon sits on the beam. This relief panel represents the story of the 
Sarvamdadavadana. 


The material described thus reveals that two episodes of the Sibi-Jataka are depicted on 
the Gandharan relief panel, the Gandharan wall painting and wall paintings from Kizil and 
Dunhuang: in the first a pigeon is chased by a falcon and in the second a man cuts King Sibi’s 
leg with a blade. Contrastingly on the relief panel unearthed at Mathura and the rock- 
engraving from Thalpan the king cuts his own leg and the act of the falcon chasing a pigeon 
is obscured. This is also true for the relief panels from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda; yet as 
these represent the Sarvamdadavadana, a falcon is not depicted. On this basis, we can there- 
fore conclude that the Indian figural representations of the Sibi-Jataka were not transmitted 
north-eastwards. 

Focusing on the two scenes of the Sibi-Jataka that are depicted in the art of Gandhara, 
Kizil, and Dunhuang, in the next section I will turn to investigating the Buddhist texts that 
deal with these themes. 


2. The Sibi-Jataka in Buddhist Texts 
M. Meisig enumerates the following Buddhist texts as pertaining to the Sibi-Jataka:” 


1. The Da zhi du lun KEG, Mahdprajnadparamitasastra , T. 25, no. 1509 

2. The Zhong jing zhuan za pi yu AREREAE SK, T. 4, no. 208 

3. The Jing lu yi xiang #EtESEAA, T. 53, no. 2121 

4. The Pu sa ben sheng man lun he ANCE ES i, Bodhisattvajatakamala, T. 3, no. 160 
5. The Da zhuang yan lun jing Ke RMKE, Mahayanasitralamkara, T. 4, no. 201 

6. The Xian yu jing iE, Balapanditasitra, T. 4, no. 202 


*. Meisig 1995: 47-50; The particular version for the redemption of the pigeon has been unknown in Indic 


Buddhist world, however Etienne Lamotte and Meisig seem to indicate that this version of the story existed in 
Indic Buddhist world; Lamotte 1944: 255-256. 
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In the following I will translate into English the passages of these Chinese texts only relevant 
to the figural representations of the above-cited sculptures, wall paintings and rock- 
engravings. 


1. The Da zhi du lun K# Ei, Mahdprajnaparamitasastra (T. 25, no. 1509: 87c—88c) 

Translation: The Buddha was a king named Sibi in one of his previous lives. This king took 
homage, refuge and [recited] a dharani. He made much effort and had a merciful heart. 
[...abbreviated...] After Indra had finished preaching in verse, ViSvakarman disguised 
himself as a pigeon. The pigeon had red eyes and red feet. Indra disguised himself as a 
falcon and quickly chased after the pigeon. The pigeon came to King Sibi and took refuge 
in his armpit. The pigeon was trembling, scared of the falcon, and his eyes shaking, he 
uttered in a small voice. [...abbreviated...] Having reflected a while, the king called for a 
retainer and had him bring a sword. Then the king took his sword and cut his own thigh by 
himself (" A #7) A HII). He gave a portion of his flesh to the falcon. The falcon said, 
you gave me your warm flesh but you should not deceive me. The weight of your flesh 
must be equal to the weight of the pigeon. The king said, Bring a balance. He put a portion 
of his flesh and the pigeon on the plates of the balance. However, the weight of the pigeon 
became heavier and heavier. On the other hand the weight of the king’s flesh became lighter 
and lighter. The king made a retainer cut his thigh again (4-47 A #] =). However, the 
weight of the king’s flesh did not become heavier than that of the pigeon. Moreover, he cut 
off a portion of his flesh from his heel, bottom, and chest. Lastly he cut his whole body but 
the pigeon was still heavier than the king’s flesh. 


2. The Zhong jing zhuan za pi yu RREBE AES IK (T. 4, no. 208: 531b-c) 

Translation: Indra told Visvakarman, You, disguise yourself as a pigeon, I will disguise 
myself as a falcon and chase you. You should pretend to be scared of the falcon and take 
refuge in the king’s armpit. Then Visvakarman disguised himself as a pigeon. Indra 
disguised himself as a falcon and quickly chased the pigeon. The pigeon took refuge in the 
king’s armpit and was scared of the falcon. [... abbreviated...] The king decided to give his 
own flesh to the falcon and called for his retainer to bring a sword. He cut off a portion of 
his own flesh from his thigh and gave that to the falcon (4 J A FI AIS-/). The falcon 
said to the king, you just gave me a portion of your flesh. The weight of your flesh should 
be equal with that of the pigeon in accordance with your morality. You should not deceive 
me. The king told the falcon, bring a balance and make the weight of my flesh and that of 
the pigeon equally balanced. The weight of the pigeon was heavier than that of the king. 
The king made a retainer cut his thigh (+47 #] — JK). Next he cut off a portion of the 
flesh from his bottom, chest and back. He cut his whole body but the weight of the pigeon 
was heavier than that of the king’s flesh. 


The contents of the story according to the Mahdprajnaparamitasastra is broadly identical 
with that of the Zhong jing zhuan za pi yu. Matsumura maintained that the editor of the 
Mahaprajnadparamitasastra used the story of the Zhong jing zhuan za pi yu.*” These Buddhist 


3°. Matsumura 2004: 81. 
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texts narrate the scene of a falcon chasing a pigeon and the episode in which King Sibi has 
his thigh cut by his retainer. 


3. The Jing lu yi xiang #EFE FSA (T. 53, no. 2121: 137c—-138) 

Translation: Visvakarman disguised himself as a pigeon having red eyes and red feet. Indra 
disguised himself as a falcon. The falcon chased the pigeon. The pigeon quickly took 
refuge in King Sibi’s armpit. The pigeon was scared of the falcon, his eyes shook and he 
uttered in a small voice. [...abbreviated...] Having reflected a while, the king called for his 
retainer and had a sword brought. Then he cut his thigh and gave a portion of the flesh from 
his thigh to the falcon (4 AJ A #KAI-S-J&). The falcon told to the king, you gave me a 
portion of the warm flesh but you should give me the same weight of flesh as the pigeon in 
accordance with your morality. The king said, bring a balance and weigh my own flesh and 
the pigeon. The retainer cut off all flesh of the king and the weight of the king’s flesh 
became the same weight of the pigeon (#] FAIS 5-figaAS). 


4. The Pu sa ben sheng man lun #4 WEASAE 43 iif, the Bodhisattvajatakamala, (T. 3, no. 160: 

333b-334a) 

Translation: After preaching the verse, Visvakarman disguised himself as a pigeon and Indra 
as a falcon. The falcon quickly chased the pigeon and nearly captured it. The pigeon was 
very scared of the falcon and took refuge in the king’s armpit. [...abbreviated...] The king 
immediately took a sharp sword and cut off his flesh from his thigh (EU AM# 7J A FRA). 
He attempted to give his flesh to the falcon and save the life of the pigeon. The falcon said 
to the pigeon, the king is a donor and you say that it is enough to save the pigeon if you 
give your own flesh to the falcon. The king ordered his retainer to fix two plates to both 
extremities of a balance so as to make the weight of the king’s flesh the same as that of the 
pigeon. Then, he hooked a suspender in the middle of the balance. His retainer put the 
king’s flesh and the pigeon on each plate. The king cut off all his flesh from his thigh but 
the pigeon was still heavier than the king’s flesh. He cut off his flesh from his elbow and 
his armpit but the weight of the flesh was not equal to that of the pigeon. The king tried to 
sit on the plate of the balance but he lost physical strength, could not stand on the plate of 
the balance, and collapsed on the earth. 


5. The Da zhuang yan lun jing KEK inikE, Mahayanasitralamkara, (T. 4, no. 201: 321a— 

323c) 

Translation: At that time Indra wished to know what the Bodhisattva felt at heart, and then he 
disguised himself as a falcon and told VisSvakarman, you should disguise yourself as a 
pigeon. Then Visvakarman disguised himself as a pigeon. His body turned as blue as the 
blue sky and his eyes were like red beads. [...abbreviated...] At that time the pigeon was 
chased by the falcon and was scared of the latter. The pigeon appeared before a lot of 
people. The pigeon took refuge in the king’s armpit. The colour of the pigeon was blue- 
green or greenish blue like a lotus leaf (FL f& 5 fox HI] i EE). His bright appearance was 
like a rainbow arching over dark clouds and his beautiful bill was white in colour 
[...abbreviated...] King Sibi had a sword in his hand and attempted to cut his thigh (ff IF 
AREF A $27) &HKAI). The minister cried and attempted to persuade the king not to cut 
his body. However he could not stop the king. Many people in the castle hoped that the 
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king would abandon this act but the king did not heed their wishes and cut off the flesh 
from his thigh (BHAA). 


6. Xian yu jing PERE, Balapanditasitra (T. 4, no. 202: 351b—352b) 

Translation: After preaching the verse, Visvakarman disguised himself as a pigeon and Indra 
disguised himself as a falcon. The falcon chased the pigeon to capture and eat it. The 
pigeon was scared and flew to King Sibi. The pigeon took refuge in the king’s armpit and 
asked him for help. [...abbreviated...] After reflecting, the king said, If I cut off the flesh 
from my body, another person will survive. We should save and spare lives. I will take a 
sword and cut my thigh (BU AX # 7J A HA). I will give my own flesh to the falcon and 
will exchange my life for the life of the pigeon. [...abbreviated...] The king ordered his 
retainers standing to the left and right of the king, Bring a balance to me. They suspended a 
plate from both ends of the balance and put the pigeon on one side of the plate of the 
balance and the flesh of the king’s thigh on the other. The king cut off all the flesh from his 
thigh but the flesh was still lighter than the pigeon. The king cut off the flesh of his both 
elbows and his sides (fi PIS Waist a5 12 Fill p35 pia). Lastly he cut off all his flesh but 
the weight of the flesh was not equal to that of the pigeon. 


These Buddhist texts narrate two scenes: in the first a falcon chases a pigeon and in the 
second King Sibi cuts off the flesh from his thigh. These scenes are described in the Da xhi 
du lunK 4 FE iit (Mahdprajndparamitasastra), the Zhong jing zhuan za pi yu REE HE SR 
and the Jing lu yi xiang #4 S444, but these texts relate that the king, having cut his own 
thigh, later had a retainer cut his thigh*’. On the other hand, the Pu sa ben sheng man lun *% 
Wee AX AE 8 iiftt (the Bodhisattvajatakamala), the Da Zhuang yan lun jing K$E BK itt # (the 
Mahdaydanasitralamkara) and the Xian yu jing HE (the Balapanditasitra) do not mention 
that it was King Sibi’s retainer who cut off the flesh from the king’s thigh. That the retainer 
performed this act is highly significant, because this person is also depicted on the Gandharan 
relief panel (Fig. 1), a Gandharan wall painting (Fig. 2), and the wall paintings of Kizil and 
Dunhuang (Figs. 6, 9, 10). 

Especially the Da zhi du lun K #4 FE iti (Mahaprajiaparamitasastra) and the Zhong jing 
zhuan za pi yu PRE HEME =S I were translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. The author of the 
Da zhi du lun K #4 FE iti. (Mahdprajnaparamitasastra) is believed to have been Nagarjuna, 
but this view, as far as the present author is concerned, is without firm consensus among 
Buddhologists. Nonetheless, it is indisputable that the translator of the former work was 
Kumarajiva, as substantiated by his biography in the Gao seng yun i {4 {8 (Memoirs of 
Eminent Monks). 

Kumarajiva crossed the Indus river and went to the country called Ji bin ai # in Chinese, 
signifying Kashmir or Gandhara, where he first learnt the Hinayana and later pursued the 
Mahayana.” The Sarvastivadins were preeminent in these two regions; it is said, for instance, 
that the Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra (A pi da mo da pi po sha lun bil P32 BK FB ED 
ia) Was composed by the Sarvastivadins in Kashmir and later spread to China. Kumarajiva 


*'  Meisig compared the contents of these three texts and pointed out that they resemble one another in content, 


Meisig 1995: 51-54. 
*  T. 50, no. 2059: 330a-333a. 
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recited the Abhidharma in his childhood and it seems likely that Kumarajiva had an extensive 
knowledge of the Sarvastivadin school. Concurrently he translated several Mahayana sitras, 
such as the Da zhi du lun K¥4 FE iti (Mahaprajnaparamitasastra) and Zhong jing zhuan za pi 
yu Pee He ME ESM. However it is supposed that these Buddhist texts include the doctrine of 
the Hinayana. As mentioned above, the Sarvastivadins prevailed in Gandhara and Kucha. The 
scene in which a retainer of King Sibi cuts the king’s thigh with a sword is described in these 
two Buddhist texts and is depicted on a Gandharan relief panel and wall painting, as well as a 
few wall paintings of Kizil. This type of the story was transmitted by the Sarvastivadin 
school. As a result of the diffusion of the Sarvastivadin school from Gandhara to Kizil, the 
figurative design of the Sibi-Jataka was also disseminated north-eastwards to Central Asia. 


3. The Sibi-Jataka and Falconry 

In this section, I will investigate the scene of a falcon chasing a pigeon depicted on a 
Gandharan relief panel (Fig. 1) a Gandharan wall painting (Fig. 2) and several wall paintings 
from Kizil, in Kucha, and Dunhuang (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 10). This precise scene is not depicted on 
Indian relief panels; however, it is in many respects reminiscent of the falconry practices of 
Central Asians or nomads. 

Explanations for why the iconographic representation of the Sibi-Jataka was transmitted 
north-eastwards should hence not only be sought in the parallel movements of Buddhism and 
the sway of the Sarvastivadin school but further in the cultural influence of cattle breeding 
nomads, and especially falconry. From the first to the third centuries CE, Gandhara was ruled 
by the nomadic Kusanas*’, and it was during this period that Gandharan Buddhist relief 
panels were mainly produced. Kucha and Dunhuang are famous oasis cities in Central Asia. 
Therefore, these two cities had close contact with Central Asian nomads. Kucha was ruled by 
the Huns (Xiongnu, 4X) from the second century BCE to the first century CE. The kings of 
Kucha paid tribute to the Northern Wei dynasty founded by the nomadic Tuoba tribe (Hi BK 
lib ). The West Turkic Khaganate conquered Kucha in seventh century CE. Dunhuang was 
also ruled by the Huns in the second century BCE and by the Northern Wei dynasty from the 
fifth to the beginning of the sixth century CE. 

Falcons and pigeons (doves) in India are recorded in the Vedas. The falcon is mentioned 
as the strongest bird in the Kathakasamhita, 37. 14. This narrates that Indra disguised himself 
as a falcon and stole amrta from the demon Susna Danava.™* Moreover, the falcon is praised 
in a hymn in the Reveda.** On the other hand, the pigeon (dove) is an ominous bird and an 
emissary from the god of the dissolution in the Atharvaveda and Rgveda.*° The Vanaparvan 
of the Mahabharata says that pigeons are eternally destined to be eaten by syena (falcon, 
hawk, eagle) (Mahabharata, vol. 3, 131. 19).*” In ancient India the falcon was an incarnation 
of Indra. Contrary to falcons, hawks and eagles, pigeons were regarded as a bird of ill-omen 
and a messenger of Death/Yama in ancient India.** Therefore, it seems likely in my opinion 
that the pigeon foretells the ill-fate of King Sibi having to cut his body. 


As regards several nomadic features of the Kusanas, Grenet 2012a: 12-20. 
* von Schroeder 1900: 64. 

> Parlier 1991: 137; Jamison / Brereton 2014: 602-603. 

°° Whitney 1905: 301; Jamison / Brereton 2014: 1646. 

7 Sukthankar 1942: 428; Roy 1884: 280; Meisig 1995: 6. 

Dave 1985: 260-263. 
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Moreover, the falcon is the natural enemy of the pigeon, it being the former’s prey. When 
falconers try to capture wild falcon, they put a pigeon into a bow net, and when a falcon 
descends from the sky to capture the pigeon it becomes snared.*” Nowadays, it is typical for a 
falconer to release a falcon into the sky so that it may drive away pigeons, as is the case with 
Trafalgar Square in London and the Kanazawa railway station in Japan. 

As regards falconry, a falconer (Syenajivin) is mentioned in the Manusmrti 3, 164.*° The 
Majjhimanikaya narrates a story of a falcon-trainer (gaddhabddhin) named Arittha.*! 
Although falconry seems to have been known to ancient India, in all likelihood it was neither 
popular nor widely practiced.” This assumption of mine might be corroborated by the fact 
that no concrete and reliable figural evidence of falconry is attested in any artwork of 
southern India (Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda and so forth). 

In West Asia, falconry is one of the famous motifs of Islamic art. However, it is still 
unclear as to whether falconry was extensively practiced before the Islamic period in West 
Asia or not. Reliefs and seals of the pre-Hittite and Hittite (1970-1180 BCE) periods depict a 
god holding a bird of prey, probably an eagle. A silver vessel in the shape of a hand (Fig. 17) 
of the Hittite period has been discovered and related to falconry or other activities involving 
the taming of birds of prey, as it shows a unique depiction of a hand wearing a fingerless 
gauntlet, which may be regarded as a falconer’s glove.” Therefore, falconry was probably 
known and practiced in Anatolia (Turkey). However, it is not clear whether falconry was 
invented in Anatolia or imported from other areas such as Central Asia or the Eurasian 
Steppe. 

On the Iranian Plateau, the falcon (varagna in Avestan), symbolising Ahura Mazda, is 
depicted on a coin of the Achaemenid period, and the gate of the Tripyron in Persepolis is 
decorated with raptor-winged Ahura Mazda. According to T. Daryaee, in the Sasanian period 
(224-651 CE) there are ample examples of falcon images, found on coinage, wall paintings, 
seals, silverwares and so on. We find figural evidence that falcons were employed in hunting 
on a Sasanian vase, where a kneeling hunter prepares to release a falcon**. The word varagna 
is equivalent to Syena, and was translated into Chinese as [B¥#5.° 

As regards Central Asian falconry, one may assume that the Sarmatians practiced falconry 
between the third century BCE and third century CE. According to L. Yablonsky, the bones of 
both a fox and bird were found at Kurgan No. 25 of the Pokrova, the eastern region lying 
adjacent to the lower reaches of the Ural river. In his opinion, these bones might be a hunter’s 
trophies used in a ritual, which aimed to highlight the role of hunting during the lifetime of 
the buried individual. These animals were not killed with a bow and therefore it is possible to 
deduce that the Sarmatians actually knew falconry.” 


39. 


Allsen 2006: 61; In the Netherlands in the nineteenth century, falconers deployed a pigeon or a shrike 
within a bow net to catch a wild falcon, Freriks 2018: 1149-1152. 

*-  Olivelle 2008: 478, 1116. 

“! Trenckner 2002: 130-133. 

*- As for falconry in ancient India, no article is included among the four volumes of the proceedings of world 
falconry, Gersmann and Grimm 2018, Relying on Ctesias, Allsen maintained that in the fifth century CE 
falconry was already an established pastime in India, but his assumption is hardly tenable, Allsen 2006: 58. 

*- Gorke and Kozal 2018: 1672-1674. 

“-  Daryaee and Malekzadeh: 1801, fig. 9. 

*- Bailey 1971: 24. 

“Yablonsky 2018: 585-586. 
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The aforementioned Kusanas seem to have transmitted falconry from Central Asia to 
Gandhara and India. The reverse of a gold coin issued by the Kusana ruler Huviska (Fig. 18) 
depicts Yima/Yama holding a bird on his right hand. According to F. Grenet this bird is 
peregrine falcon.*’ K. Tanabe concluded that this gesture of Yima/Yama coincides with that of 
a falconer wearing gloves with a falcon atop. Therefore, Yima/Yama’s right-hand gesture is 
undoubtedly modelled after that of falconer. In my opinion, the falcon depicted on the 
Huviska’s gold coin convinces us that falconry was popular in Central Asia. 

In China, falconry was practiced from the Han period (206BCE-220CE) at the latest. 
According to T. Souma, falconry is represented on several stone reliefs of the Han period. 
The way of falconry is depicted on these stone reliefs belongs to the nomads.” The nomads 
on the Steppe of Central Asia were and remain good falconers. 

We have no definitive evidence of falconry in ancient Kucha and it environs. However, as 
I mentioned above, Kucha was ruled by nomads, such as the Huns, the West Turkic 
Khaganate, and the Northern Wei. A Kizil wall painting (Fig. 19) depicts Turkic figures 
cutting their faces to express their condolences to the Buddha who had already entered 
nirvana. The evidence that falconry was practiced by the Kucheans has not been found in the 
wall paintings of Kizil thus far. However, a new group of Runic inscriptions on stones was 
found in the Kochkor Valley in Kyrgyzstan. The Kochkor Valley opens into the Chu Valley 
towards the south-western bank of the Issyk-Kul lake, along which ran one of the main 
branches of the Silk Road. One of the stones shows an image of a horseman (Fig. 20) in 
plated mail holding a battle axe behind his waist band.” A bird with a long tail is seated on 
the right arm of the horseman. The bird is fastened with a cord, and with his left hand the 
rider holds the reins. The body of this bird is lost but the tail still remains. Therefore, this 
image is clear indication that the figure depicted practices falconry. In this valley a number of 
ruins of the Tirgish people, one of the tribes belonging to the West Turkic Khaganate, are still 
visible and they also rendered quite similar images. 

Concerning the wall paintings of Dunhuang (Fig. 10) the falcon is painted white and the 
pigeon blue green. The pigeon is coloured with lapis lazuli blue in Kizil wall paintings (Figs. 
5, 6). As for the lapis lazuli blue colour of the Kizil pigeon it reminds us of the blue ground 
dove (#2 HUN) inhabiting in China, but this colour was employed indiscriminately to birds 
and animals, and therefore has nothing to do with that kind of bird. However, the case of the 
blue green pigeons of Dunhuang seems to be different. According to K. N. Dave’s study of 
birds in Sanskrit literature, the green-coloured pigeon was native to India.”' It is mentioned in 
the Da zhuang yan lun jing AXE BK iRE (T. 4, no. 201: 321a-b), wherein the pigeon’s blue- 
green or greenish blue colour (=i) is precipitated by the terror felt at the danger presented 
by the falcon. It was thus following this description that the pigeon was likely painted blue 
green or greenish blue. As for the white falcon, E. H. Schafer states as follows. The white 
bird represents a white falcon or a gyrfalcon. Falconry was popular in northern China and the 
falcon was regarded a perfectly suitable gift for a royal person; thus a white falcon was 


7” Grenet 1984: 253-258; 2012b: 86. 

“Tanabe 2018: 5-9. 

*”- Soma 2013: 81-86. 

Klyashtorny 2002: 197-205, Text. 3. According to Soma’s article several stones depicting the falconry are 
found from Buyruk-Bulak and Kizil-Bulak, Soma 2012: 173-178. 

*' Dave 1985: 252-253. 
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offered as tribute to the Uigur Khagan. White falcon and a gyrfalcon were considered as very 
valuable and consequently used as aristocratic hunting birds in China and Central Asia. 
However, these varieties of bird did not inhabit Dunhuang, but rather north-eastern China and 
especially the country of the Mo-he (‘#k #4), where they were famous in Tang dynasty.” 
Nevertheless it seems likely to me that the white falcon or gyrfalcon were transported to 
Dunhuang from the central plains of China (*#Js!), as a manuscript found in Dunhuang, dated 
to between 910 and 920 CE, was written in praise of the bird.** That the white falcon was 
praised in China is well known from the depiction rendered by the Italian missionary and 
painter, Giuseppe Castiglione for the Qianlong Emperor (#2 M77) during the Qing (iH ) 
dynasty™. 

From the above observations, we may conclude that the white falcon or gyrfalcon was 
really the proper raptor of the falconry or hawking practised by aristocratic figures, as well as 
a signifier of their high social status. The scene of a falcon chasing a pigeon depicted on the 
wall paintings of Dunhuang should thus be understood as a reflection of this background. 


Concluding Remarks 

The Gandharan representations of a retainer cutting the flesh from King Sibi’s thigh and of a 
falcon chasing a pigeon could be first transmitted to Kizil, following the north-eastward 
transmission of the Sarvastivadin school, and thereafter to Dunhuang. Needless to say, these 
designs were not faithfully copied but were quite naturally modified in several respects, as M. 
Zin has already demonstrated.* If such a transmission did not take place, the Sibi Jataka 
imagery might have been created independently from Gandhara in Kizil and Dunhuang. This 
narrative is also one of the rare cases in which a story first popularised in canonical sources 
was subsequently adopted in Mahayana literature. The reasons for which the motif was 
adopted in Kizil and Dunhuang might be attributed to the prevalence of falconry among the 
nomads of Central Asia and, it seems, the inhabitants of Central Asian oasis cities. It is highly 
likely that the people living in these regions maintained intimate connections with the Central 
Asian nomads and were so familiar with falconry that the imagery of the falcon chasing a 
pigeon in the Sibi Jataka conjured up such associations.” 
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* ‘Tshida 1973: 458; Wang 2017: 41, fig. 2-15, 160-161, figs. 7-13, 7-14. 
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The same holds true of the Vyaghri-Jataka. Kazu Uehara and Jiro Sugiyama convincingly remarked that the 
culture of Central Asian stock breeding nomads influenced the bloody and brutal aspect of this Jataka, Uehara 
1991: 433, 446, figs. 297-308; Sugiyama 1993: 131; Thewalt 1983: 629-630, fig. 5; Quagliotti 2004: figs. 1—Sb. 
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PLATE 17 
Fig. 1. Sibi-Jataka, Gray schist, 23.2cm x 32.4cm. Gandhara, British Museum 
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Fig. 2. Sibi-Jataka, wall painting, H: ca. 50cm. Hadda or Buner, Ryukoku Museum 


PLATE 18 


Fig. 5. Sibi-Jataka, wall painting. Kizil cave 13 Fig. 6. Sibi-Jataka, wall painting. Kizil cave 17 
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Fig. 10. Sibi-Jataka, wall painting. Dunhuang cave 254, Northern Wei (ALB) 


PLATE 20 


Fig. 11, 12. Sibi-Jataka, red sandstone. Mathura, 2" century CE. Indian Museum, Kolkata 
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PLATE 21 


Fig. 14. Sibi-Jataka or Sarvamdadavadana. Amaravati, 2" century CE, Archaeological Museum, Amaravati 


Fig. 15. Sibi-Jataka or Sarvamdadavadana. Amaravati, 2 century CE, Archaeological Museum, Amaravati 


PLATE 22 


Fig. 16. Sibi-Jataka or Sarvamdadavadana. Nagarjunakonda, Fig. 17. Silver vessel in the shape of a hand, 
23" century CE, Archaeological Museum, Nagarjunakonda Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Turkey 1970-1180 BCE 


Fig. 18. Yama/Yima gold coin of King Huviska 151-190 CE, Fig. 19. The Buddha’s nirvana, wall painting. Kizil cave 224 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Wien Museum fiir Asiatische Kunst, Berlin 


Fig. 20. Horseman, rock engraving. Kochkor Valley in Kyrgyzstan 7-8" century CE 


